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Studying Buddhist Sculptures in Context (1): 
The Case of a Buddha Figure from But Kara HI, Gandhara 


M. Nasim KHAN 


Abstract 

Sculpture is considered part of a culture and it generally belongs to the situation within which 
it exists or happens. Its study in cultural context would, therefore, means explaining the 
purpose, background, the situation and the circumstances that formed the setting of an event 
or idea, and in terms of which it could be fully understood. The sculpture and the purpose and 
the situation in which it is used is generally misinterpreted when it is studied without 
explaining its cultural context as it is the case of sculptures recovered from Butkara II, 
hereafter BK IH, Buddhist site in Swat, in ancient Gandhara. The sculptures from BK III were 
found in their proper archaeological context, hence the space used for architecture and the 
place of iconography in this milieu is, therefore, important for better understanding the 
iconographic development and date of sculptures recovered from BK III, most particularly the 
figure of a Buddha (fig.5) or Bodhisattva’ which is similar to some other sculptures found in 
the area. 


Keywords 
But Kara II, Excavation, Buddha image, Buddhist iconography, Buddhist architecture, Swat, 
Gandhara 


The study of Gandharan art and architecture has always remained a complex subject because, 
despite of multiple endeavours, obscurities still exist with regard to the developments of the 
Buddhist art and architecture in Gandhara which are leaving certain issues unresolved. Some 
of these complexities are related to the iconographic analysis and dates of sculptures which 
have been the subject of number of studies but these efforts still remain without any definite 
conclusion. To propose relatively a more convincing theory, different aspects and elements of 
Gandhara art, therefore, need to be analysed, particularly of those sculptures which are found 
in situ and in their proper archaeological context. Because, most of the Buddhist sites which 
are, so far, being explored in Gandhara, do not show any stratigraphic excavation and as a 
result, sculptures recovered from these diggings could not be properly dated nor could their 
iconographic study in a context be done. This is one of the reasons that the many researches, 
hitherto, done on the origin of Buddha and on the development of Buddhist Art in Gandhara 
yet do not help too much to reach a right conclusion. The present paper which focuses on a 
Buddha figure that was found in situ at the site of BK III is an attempt to highlight how much 
the study of sculptures in context is important for the history of the Buddhist art and 
architecture in the region. 

The site of BK III is situated in Swat (fig. 1) inside a small valley of Nari Dara, name 


"On the issue of Bodhisattva and Buddha see Juhyung Rhi 1994. 
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given after Nari Khwar, a seasonal stream. The remains of the site are located on both sides 
of the torrent (figs. 2, 3) but, the excavated area stretches only over 54x48 m’. Two seasons’ 
excavations, in 1982 and 1985, were carried out at the site under the guidance of Prof. Dr. 
Abdur Rahman of the Department of Archaeology, University of Peshawar. Different kinds of 
antiquities were recovered from the site during these two seasons field work. They included 
potsherds, iron nails, earthen lamps, terracotta beads, etc. But the most important are the 
structural remains and the associated sculptures as well as the two copper coins of the Kushan 
period. Preliminary reports of these excavations have been published by A. Rahman (Rahman 
1990 and 1991) *. Very recently, a catalogue of sculptures from the site has also been 
published by the Department of Archaeology, University of Peshawar, including the two 
copper coins (Khan, G.R. 2015).* 

As already described, the whole complex is divided into two zones by a seasonal stream, 
Nari Khwar, which runs in south-north direction’. The area to the west of the stream, which 
still needs to be excavated, seems to cells facing east as indicated by the presence of few 
structures exposed during a trail excavation in 1985. As far as the eastern side of the stream is 
concerned, it is the stiipa court area which is consisted of several stiipas in the main court 
area with shrines to the east and south, while the cells are located to the south and north and 
are termed vihdras® by Rahman while, according to him, the kitchen and the workshop, are 
probably located to the north-east of the stupas court (Rahman 1991: 154, 155)’. 

The site of BK III is important at least for three reasons, first because, during excavations, 
it was found one of the well preserved sites in Gandhara*. Second, we could not, so far, 
observed any large size stupa or main stupa in this complex contrary to other many Buddhist 
stupa sites in Gandhara. Third, like Marjani site (fig. 14), some of the stiipas are built inside 
shrines (Rahman 1991: 153), a characteristic of the site less attested in any other Buddhist 
establishment in Gandhara. Apart from these characteristics, more than 180 sculptures were 
recovered from the site majority of which were found in good state of preservations. They 
were found either dumped against the walls at different places of the site or were observed 
fallen from the associated structures or a good number of them were even found in situ. 

Those found in situ or near to the stiipas were mainly associated to the base of the square 
structure numbered as Stiipa 1, the round stiipas in shrine C and D. But those recovered from 
shrine C and D were mostly found fallen from the sttipas and were originally added to the 
drum of these structures; in case of stiipa in shrine C, they were added to both tiers of the 
sttipa as to be judged from the photographs taken at the time of their discovery. As far as 
sculptures associated to Stipa 1 are concerned, all of them were found in situ and were 


* On more detail see Rahman 1991: 152. 
A detailed report on BK III is going to be published by the author of this paper in Gandharan Studies, vol. 


* For a review on this work see Nasim Khan 2015: 143-145. 

* For landscape of the site see Rahman 1991: 152. 

The term vihdra is used for different buildings in the monastic complex or the buildings in the stupa area 
(e.g. Rahman 1991: 154 and, Spagnesi 2006: 156) but the recently discovered painting of a Buddhist stupa with 
a Kharosthi inscription suggests that the term may be used for a stupa rather than any other building in a 
Buddhist complex (Nasim Khan 2000: 27-34). 

7 This would be very odd to find kitchen in a stiipa court rather than in a monastery area in Gandhara. 
Traditionally kitchen is a part of a monastery; in this regard one can refer e.g. to the Buddhist Complex at Takht- 
i-Bhai, Julien, Jinan Wali Dheri sites in Taxila, etc. 

* As mentioned by A. Rahman (Rahman 1991: 152) 
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attached to the different sides of the stiipa except its western side’. Stupa 1, wherein only the 
square base is preserved, is about 3.5x3.5m and has produced approximately 20 sculptures. 
Among the sculptures added to the northern wall of the sttipa, mainly consist scenes from the 
life of Buddha, also included the figure of Buddha who is seated in meditation (fig. 5) and 
which is the focus of this study. Similar type of sculptures have already been reported from 
the area and became the topic of scholarly discussions and multiple studies and are 
considered amongst the earliest representations of Buddha-s images (Fussman 2012: 29; see 
below). One of these sculptures is preserved in the Museum for Indisch Kunst, Berlin (Kurita 
2003, vol. 1, p. 125, fig. 245; Juhyung Rhi 2009: 242, fig. 1), one is lying in a private 
collection (Kurita 2003, vol. I, 79) and one was discovered at But Kara I (hereafter BK JI) site 
in Swat. 

These four sculptures, among others, are published by Lohuizen De-Leeuw and, in 
support of her theory about the origin of Buddha image, she has compared two of the 
sculptures materials and has concluded that, “The material of both reliefs is green, chloritized 
schist, a type of stone which is often used in early sculptures from the North-West” (van- 
Lohuizen-De Leeuw 1979:381). She further compared these sculptures with those recorded 
by Faccenna during excavation at Butkara I. Van Lohuizen wrote, “They all belong to 
Faccenna’s first or “drawing” group which is firmly dated on excavational evidence to the 
period between the last 1“ century B.C. and the early 1“ century A.D. This tallies exactly with 
the date arrived at on stylistic grounds” (van-Lohuizen-De Leeuw 1979: 288). The date of the 
sculpture from Butkara I is based on the discovery of a coin which, according to Faccenna, 
“As to the dating of GSt.1, an initial clue is supplied by a coin found buried in the mound. It 
can be assigned to the time of Chandragupta Maurya and relates the building of the sttipa to 
the 3“ century BC” (Faccenna 1980: Part 1, text: 32)'°. 

The sculpture from BK III (fig. 5) is a rectangular stone slab in green schist that measures 
39.09x26.0x7.0 cm. Here, Buddha is shown in meditation under the Bodhi tree which is 
decorated with different kinds of elements/ jewels''. The tree has at least eight branches 
which are executed vertically. A torque like jewellery, added with lotus flowers decoration, 
hangs to the central branch of the tree. The torque has broad lower part but at the joining 
ends, the width is reduced. The lower part of the jewellery is covered by the hair bun of 
Buddha. Two garlands, one on either side with a central bead, hang from the lower branches 
of the tree. On either side of the tree, there is probably an apsara, a celestial figure, each one 
is holding a basket of flowers in one of his hands while the other one is shown in the gesture 


* It is possible that, being located on the western end of the stiipa court and near to the stream, the sculptures 


might had been washed away with erosion. There is also a possibility that no sculpture was originally added to 
this side of the stiipa or they were removed by the illegal diggers before official excavations has started in the 
area. 

'° But, it is important to underline that the site of BK I is located in the vicinity of a settlement site and it is 
more probable that the coin may be part of the filling materials most probably taken out from the mentioned 
settlement site. It is also possible that this coin may be part of a donation made in a later period even though the 
coin belong to an early date. We have good examples of similar situations such as the case of Patika site, located 
in Swat, where Appollodotus coin was found in a relic casket placed inside a stipa which originally belongs to a 
later period (on this issue see Nasim Khan 2010a: 17-19). 

"There are several textual instances which refer to the offering of flowers, along with other precious 
elements, to Buddha and the Bodhi tree. For example, the Sukhavativyuha in particular mentions the quality of 
the Bodhi tree which is adorned with different precious elements (Max Muller 1984, Sukhavativuyha sutra # 32, 
p. 49; see also # 22, 23). 
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of throwing flowers over the head of Buddha. The apsara in the right field is damaged and is 
sliced vertically; part of the body is missing but a hole for fixing the sculpture to the wall of 
the sttipa is visible at this level of the sculpture. The background of the Buddha figure is 
equally decorated with floral designs resulted from showering the flora over his head by the 
apsaras. 

Buddha is seated crossed legs with the soles of his feet displayed in upward position. His 
left hand is probably placed in the right'*. He has a round face with wide opened eyes and is 
depicted with arnd which is placed in the centre of his eyebrows at glabella level. He has a 
fleshy nose and bearing a long moustache that goes straight and horizontally and then turns 
downwards at both ends. The hair is combed upwards and is knotted at its end with a thick 
round band. The top of the usnisa is flat and its bottom is conical. 

In the centre of each of his sole there is the depiction of a lotus flower’’ which crosses the 
line of his middle and literal plantar. Each lotus flower, depicted in the centre of a circle - 
probably with a beaded margin, has five petals shown with deep grooved lines. The legs are 
covered before his ankles level. His left hand is probably placed in the right. 

He is wearing the upper and the lower garments but most part of his upper body is left 
bared and only his left shoulder and part of body below his armpit is covered with the folds 
of his garment; the folds are loosely and somehow arranged in unusual way. Part of the brim 
of the upper garment falls over his throne making a fish tail design. Both garments are 
represent dense grooved lines with round edges. 

The sculpture was found fixed into the base of Stipa 1, which is comparatively a large 
size edifice though its upper part is missing. Apart from the above mentioned sculpture (fig. 
5), six more were also found fixed to the same wall but, for some of these, we do not know 
about their arrangements and exact location on the wall surface. The two sculptures which 
were found in situ, together with our fig. 5, were fixed to the wall and to the right side of the 
Buddha figure (fig. 4). One of these represents Buddha seated in abhayamudra with devotee 
in anjalimudra while the other represents a stiipa visited by two monks. At least 20 panels 
were fixed into the different sides of the Stipa 1'* except to its west side (see above). 

To Buddha’s right stands Brahma while Indra is shown to his left. The figure of Brahma 
is damaged and his face is unclear. Both these figures are shown in anjalimudra. 

Two more sculptures, which are having similar execution of garments, are also found at 
the site of BK III. But compare to our fig. 5 they are in more crude form and are carelessly 
executed. Both of them are made from the same type of stone and are most probably belong 
to the same workshop. The first of them (fig. 7) is the image of Buddha in green schist who is 
seated in meditation under the Bodhi tree with multiple branches but is without the addition 
of a jewellery. His upper and the lower body is probably covered with the same type of dress 


' On this issue see Nasim Khan (2016: 105, 106). Similar gesture of hands is common in the stucco figures 


from Gandhara and is also attested in the ancient Buddhist art in China. A separate article on Chinese influence 
on Gandharan Buddhist art is in progress. 

'- According to Khan, G.R., these are “chakra motif’ (Khan, G.R. 2015: 90) 

‘4 It is claimed that they are reused materials and were probably removed from stiipa, round in shape, located 
in shrine B of the site. But it is important to note that a sculpture made for a round stiipa generally has its 
backside slightly sunken or concave due to the roundness of the stiipa where they were meant in order to 
properly fix them to the structure. While those sculptures added to the even surface or plinth of a stupa shows 
flat back surface. It is for this reason that, in our case, all sculptures come from Stupa 1, shows flat back surface 
and were probably made for that particular stupa or any structure with flat surface 
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and is worn in the same manner as it is the case in fig.5. The hands of figs. 5 and 7 are 
represented in the same way where the left hand is placed in the right. The sole of the right 
foot of fig. 7 is brought frontward and is more is twisted and tortured at ankle level. He has a 
round face with chipped and fleshy nose and prominent neck wrinkle giving the impression 
of wearing a double band collar. The projected round eyeball are prominently shown. The 
halo behind his head is decorated with carved designs. The urna is marked with a round large 
size carving and his usnisa is low and flat. He is seated on a high but simple throne. Buddha 
is surrounded by six standing figures, three in the right field and three in the left; the two 
figures with anjalimudra may be Indra and Brahma. Indra is standing to Buddha’s left while 
Brahma, without beard, but with long hair is standing to his right. The other figures are 
shown in the background. Those in the right field look like princely figures while those in the 
left field, who are standing behind Brahma, seem ascetics. 

The second figure (fig.8), which measures 20x17.5cm, found at BK III was near to the 
sttipa in shrine E. In this panel Buddha is shown seated in abhayamudra. He is wearing the 
upper garment in the same manner as figs. 5 and 7. The body of the figure is shown here 
more muscular than the other two figures from the site. His left nipple is prominently marked 
while the left one is possibly covered with the fold of his upper garment. The lower ends of 
the upper garment are marked with two curved lines which drop over the front of Buddha’s 
throne; these may be tassels of his garment. The number of the accompanied figures is 
different than the previous panel. Here, only Indra and Brahma are shown in anjalimudra 
who brought their hands more towards their face. Moreover, the halo behind Buddha’s head 
is plain here. The other most important feature to be noticed here is the form of the garments 
that Indra and Brahma wear; these garments are shown with undulated brims as to be 
observed in our next panel (fig. 9). 

Fig. 9 from the same site shows some characteristics which are almost similar to those 
depicted in the other panels discussed above. This panel comes from the same shrine, Shrine 
E, where fig. 8 was found and measures 18.5x18.5. But here, Buddha’s both shoulders and 
feet are covered with a heavy upper garment. He is seated on a low throne topped with an 
undulated mat. Indra and Brahma are represented in anjalimudra and wear the same type of 
garments as in fig. 8. The facial features of Buddha figures in these two panels (figs. 8, 9) are 
very similar to the sculpture preserved in the Museum for Indisch Kunst, Berlin’’. 

The Berlin sculpture (fig. 10) measures 38.8cm high with 40cm width and is probably 
made from the same type of material as that of But Kara III (fig. 5, 7) and is also seated about 
in the same way. He is shown with a muscular body and having a rigorous round face with 
high cheekbones and sunken mouth. He probably has a chipped or fleshy nose and fully 
opened eyes with jutted eyeballs. A pretty smile is expressed on his face. The mfoustache is 
nicely executed with straight lines which turns downwards at its orbicularis oris level. The 
hair is combed upward and then knotted at the top of the cranium with a row of two bands 
and flat top. The upper garment partially covers his body and his left shoulder while the 
paridhana, with a leaf shaped ending falling on his throne, is worn before his ankles level. 
The thick mat with grooved lines is placed on a low seat. 

The peeple tree, under which Buddha is seated, has a prominent trunk with different 


15. 


The sculpture originally belonged to Sherrier Collection and came from Swat (Fussman 2012:64, Plate VI: 
9, van-Lohuizen De-Leeu 1979: fig. 13). 
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branches that are nicely executed with obvious leaves. The jewellery attached to the central 
branch of the tree has floral designs on its flat surface and reduces its width towards its 
joining ends as in fig.5 but, unlike to fig.5, the two small garlands, one added to each side, 
are comparatively small and are difficult to recognize. They are attached to the two lower 
branches of the tree, one on each side. The background of the image is without decoration. 

The two standing figures, one to the right and the other to the left of the Buddha, 
represent Brahma and Indra. To Buddha’s left stands Indra while Brahma is shown to his 
right; both are in afjalimudra. The garments are worn in the same manner and are of the 
same type as those worn by the Buddha. One of the most interesting features shown in the 
garments of the Brahma and Indra are the beaded or dented brims or borders of the upper and 
lower garments; this feature is also observed in figs. 8 and 9. Their lower garments show 
loose and baggy ends while the upper garment of both figures looks fluttering. 

Similar to fig.5, images were found at BK I site, particularly fig. 11, and were published 
by Van-Lohuizen-De Leeuw and others (see infra). The exact size is not clear but it is 
possible that its height would be circa 50 cm. The most important aspect of the panel is the 
representation of the accompanied figures which are very similar in style, configuration or 
arrangement and decoration to the sculpture (fig. 5) from BK II. Here Buddha is seated in 
meditation under the Bodhi tree which is adorned with a torque or collar and two malas in the 
same manner as in the panel from BK III (fig. 5). Buddha is worn with both the garments also 
in the same manner and are of similar type and also engraved with similar techniques. In both 
these examples, the branches of the tree are equally similar in type and the apsaras are shown 
in the same position and with similar gestures. The analogy between these two sculptures 
shows that both they are probably the work of the same artist or may belong to the same 
workshop, if it could not be considered as coincidence. 

The last figure (fig. 12) in this series is in a private collection (Kurita 2003, vol. 1: 79) 
and has close similarly with our fig. 5. The sculptures is told came from Bajaur area of 
Pakistan. It is a vertically rectangular panel measuring 68cm high and is made of green 
schist'®. Here Buddha is seated under a tree which has at least five main branches, each one is 
having probably three palm like foliage. To the middle section of the central branch of the 
tree hangs a torque like jewellery with several floral designs on its flat surface; it is different 
in shape from the previous three examples since here the width of the ornament is throughout 
uniform. Two garlands, each one with four strands added with a flat-bead, hang from the tree, 
one on either side of Buddha’s head. In the background there are floral designs which suggest 
showering of flowers possibly by the apsaras who are not depicted here. 

Buddha is seated in meditation with crossed legs. He is shown with robust bust and 
prominent navel which is probably depicted inside a square design. The high cheekbones and 
the sunken mouth is very much similar to fig. 10. His nipples are hardly visible. The eyes are 
shown wide-opened and he has wrnd in between and little above the eyebrows. The most 
significant aspect of the Buddha here is the arrangement of his hands where the left is placed 
in the right contrary to the usual way of placing the right hand in the left. Two of the figures 
from BK III (figs. 5, 7) equally show the same position of hands. 


'® Tt is important to note that green schist is mainly used in Swat area compare to other regions of Gandhara. 


There are several examples of sculptures in green schist which are excavated in the Swat area and are presently 
preserved in the Saidu Sharif Museum, Swat and SSAQ Museum, University of Peshawar. 
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The hair is combed upwards and knotted with multiple bands at the top of his cranium. 
The hair bun is comparatively low and flat. A flower is added to the centre of the sole of each 
his feet.'’ The lower end of the upper garment falls on the front of the throne and presents a 
fish tail design. 

In this panel, the other most important feature is the arrangement of the associated 
figures. Opposing to other panels discussed above, Brahma is shown to the left of the Buddha 
while to his right stands Indra; both are in afjali pose. The other very strange characteristic 
noticed here is the right ear of Brahma which is probably longer than his left ear. Moreover, 
the gestures of the hands, though in afijali pose, are different from each other. To add, the 
hands of Indra are brought more towards his neck while Brahma holds his hands against his 
chest. 


Discussion and Conclusion 
To compare some of the Upper Swat valley sculptures with those found in other areas of 
ancient Gandhara such as Lower Swat, Dir, Bajaur, Peshawar and Taxila valleys, they are 
generally different from the rest due to the nature of their materials such as green schist’®, 
their method of executions and because of some of the iconographic details'’’. As far as the 
iconography of Buddha from other areas is concerned, the garments are generally with wide 
pleats contrary to the narrow folds of the garments which are usually associated to the 
Buddhist sculptures found in the Upper Swat valley, mostly to the area located east of 
Mingora and more precisely to the sites such as BK I, III, Saidu Sharif, Panr I’? Buddhist 
sites, etc. The loose folds of the upper garment on the left shoulder of Buddha or other figures 
are very common in these sites, particularly at BK I. Moreover, the strait hair style of the 
figures is also very typical to the Upper Swat area. To be more precise, the material, the 
method of execution and the iconography of the figures, studied here, indicate that they are 
possibly the work of artists from the Upper Swat Area, more particularly to the Jambil valley 
where important Buddhist sites are located”. 

Though there are close similarities between these sculptures, their detailed iconographic 


'- We have a very good example of flower representation which is not depicted on the sole of the Buddha’s 


feet but is carried by him in both his hands (see Zain ul Wahab 211: 73, fig. 3). ; Khan, A. 1993: 153, no.113; 
Khan, M.B. 1994: 78, no. 37) 

'- Sculptures in green schist or in green phyllite are also noticed in large number at the Buddhist site of Zar 
Dheri, a sttipa site located in District Mansehra (e.g. Zar Dheri report 2011: 310). 

' Some sculptures which are having the similar characteristics are also noticed in other sites in the region of 
Peshawar and Taxila valleys e.g. at Aziz Dheri archaeological site in the Peshawar valley (Nasim Khan 2010: 
vol.3; 72, Fig. 66). They may be the workmanship of artists most probably settled in the Swat valley applying 
native traits and local materials like green schist. The sculpture from Aziz Dheri is somehow similar to Khan, A. 
1993: 153, no. 113. 

* According to Faccenna, green schist or soapstone was used in the figural art or architecture at Panr I 
(Faccenna 1993: 99-100). Regarding the ancient quarries, the Italian scholars have tried to locate the mines in 
the different areas of the Swat valley. According to these scholars, the materials used by the artisans of Swat 
valley for making sculptures were acquired from the quarries of Amankot (Mangora) and Sewgalai (Di Florio 
1993: 64; the present author here refers to Tanveer 2010: 122). 

*! Some other examples of sculptures made from the same kind of stone and wearing similar garments with 
fine lines have also been observed in different private collections and museums abroad. The provenance of these 
sculptures are unclear but, based on their characteristics explained above, they might have come from the Swat 
area. Some sculptures from this region are also found in the Peshawar Museum (Ali and Qazi 2008: 127, No. 
8.5), British Museum (e.g. Zwalf 1996: Fig. 128) and Victoria and Albert Museum (Ackermann 1975, PI. 
LXXXII b). 
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study and their finding spots still show that these panels may be the work of different hands 
albeit they were found in the same geographical context. The size of figs. 5, 10-12 is 
approximately the same, particularly figs. 5 and 12. Their background is shown variously e.g. 
in fig.12, it is decorated with floral designs. However, in case of fig.5, the flora is explained 
by the presence of apsaras or celestial figures who are showering flowers over Buddha’s 
head. In two other examples, the apsaras are shown but they are presented with different 
gestures such as in fig.11 where they are getting flowers from their laps”. 

In these panels (figs. 5, 10-12), the number of figures, their position and proportion, visa- 
a-vis Buddha, is not always the same. In case of figs. 10 and 12, though their number is the 
same and that Buddha wears moustache, the place that Indra and Brahma occupy in fig.12 is 
not expected. Usually, Indra is shown to the left side of Buddha” while in our fig.12, Brahma 
stands to Buddha’s left. The gesture of the Buddha’s hands is also variously shown; either the 
right is placed in the left or it is vice versa. As far as the representation of drapery, figs. 10 
and 12 show dense drapery folds with round edges the trait which is typical to the Upper 
Swat valley contrary to the Taxila and Peshawar valleys where the garments of Buddha, as 
already mentioned, generally show broad folds with thick round margins. In case of figs. 5, 
11, 12, the drapery of Buddha falls on the throne giving a fish tail designs while in fig.10, the 
part of the drapery which falls on the seat shows a leaf shaped decoration. But, these four 
figures are executed in green schist, a material which is generally used in the Upper Swat 
valley”. 

As far as their date is concerned, these four figures may roughly belong to the same 
period. G. Fussman comments on the style and date of the sculptures and says, “ These 
archaic Buddha-s are made after the fashion of the Mathura Kapardin bodhisattva-s : same 
position under the Bodhi-tree, same dress, same of joining the feet....But they are not copies 
of these Mathura Kapardin bodhisattva-s/Buddha-s: they are not in abhayamudra....... Bya 
mix stratigraphic data, numismatic finds and stylistic comparisons, that style is now dated c. 
A.D. 25-50. There may be some discussion about the exact span of time involved, a bit 
earlier, but in the main we may state with confidence that after A.D.50 this way of 
representation a meditating Buddha was out of fashion. Some sitting Buddha-s were still 
carved according to that model, but they wore the dress of the Gandhara Buddha-s, no more 
the dhoti-s of the Kapardin ones” (Fussman 2012: 29). But, I suppose that this tradition of 
representing meditating Buddha continued till late period as indicated by our fig.7 found at 
BK Il. 

Those sculptures which are recovered from BK III and BK I were found, somehow, in 


PP 


their proper archaeological context, particularly the sculptures from BK III” and could be 


* The gesture of asparas from BK I reminds me those depicted in two sculptures found at Aziz Dheri 


archaeological site in the Peshawar Valley (Nasim Khan 2014: 10, fig.11). 

°° Tt may be worth to mention that a relief panel from BK I, showing descent of Buddha from the Trayastrimsa 
heaven, depicts Brahma standing in the left field and Indra in the right (Khan, A: 1993: 92). Although Brahma is 
mostly shown to the right of the Buddha, there are multiple examples where he is placed to his left. In the three 
important regions that are Taxila, Peshawar and Swat valleys, the position of Brahma and Indra changes, 
particularly in the Swat and Taxila valleys. But, in the sculptures from the Peshawar valley, Brahma is hardly 
shown to the right side of the Buddha. 

* Some large size statues in green schist can still be seen at the site of BK I (see figs. 14,15) 

*°. But Dobbins has rightly mentioned that, “Another Buddhist centre is Butkara I in Swat (5), but the nature of 
this site does not lend itself to the identification of stratified levels and precise periodization of sculptures found 
there” (Dobbins 1973: 279). 
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assigned to certain periods thanks to some other findings such as coins. Apart from 
numismatic evidence and iconographic study, architectural analysis, particularly the form of 
the core stiipa like the one at BK I (Gst.1)*° and the stiipas located in the different shrines in 
BK II may also help us in dating the sculptures from BK I, BK III. The shape and size of 
sttipas located inside shrines B-E at BK III are almost similar to the core stiipa of BK 1, 
Ranigat (fig. 15) and Kunala stipa (fig.16) and even the Shah ji ki Dheri sttipa seen by 
Xuanzang (Marshall 1951: vol. 1: 351). It is difficult to give a precise date to these structures 
but, on contextual and stratigraphic ground, the core stipa may be regarded the earliest form 
of stipa in Gandhara though its construction in this form continued till very late date’’. 

The core stiipa at BK I is associated to the early period of the site and is dated, on 
numismatic ground, to the 3“ century BC. Faccenna says, “As to the date of GSt. 1, an initial 
clue is supplied by a coin found buried in the mound. It can be assigned to the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya and relates the building of the stiipa to the 3 century B.C.” (Faccenna 
1994: Part 1: 32). Similar core sttipa was also recorded at Ranigat site by Nishikawa who 
says, “Thus, we know that the Core Stupa of Ranigat was constructed during the reign of 
Vima Kadphises before Kanishka ascended to the throne (c.144 A.D.). It is greatly regrettable 
that we were not able to find any relief panel on the Core Stupa at Ranigat (Nishikawa 2011, 
vol. I: 572). 

At Taxila area, core stiipas are noticed at Kunala (fig.16) and Bhamala archaeological 
sites. The Kunala one is dated to the 1“century/2" century AD (Marshall 1951: Vol.1: 350, PI. 
87a, vol. III); the stiipa is 9ft. 9inc high and the plinth is measured as 4.6 feet high. Marshall 
says, “This sttiipa, which I assign to the third or fourth century A.D., was not the earliest 
monument to be erected on this interesting site. Buried in the core of the structure and 
towards its north-west corner, I uncovered another and very much smaller stupa (P1.87, a), 
which appears from its style to have been erected in Saka-Parthian times, when the city wall 
alongside of it on the east was still standing intact. This older edifice, which is perched on a 
small rocky eminence well inside the city wall, is standing to a height of 9ft.8in”. (Marshall 
1951: 350). 

As far as the date for sttipas constructed inside shrines B-E is concerned they are 
comparable in shape to the core stupa at BK I and Kunala stiipa (fig. 16) but may be dated to 
a later period*. According to Rahman chronology of BK III (Rahman 1991: 155), there are 
four phases; the earliest phase could not be dated properly due to lack of evidence while 
phase II is associated with the coin of Soter Megas, Phase III to Vasu Deva I and Phase IV 
probably a period which continues to be occupied even long after the period of Vasu Deva I. 

Analysis of the site of BK II, based on the author’s personal experience as member of the 
excavation team, shows three different phases of antiquity: 1, Pre-Kusan or Early Kusan 
period 2, Early or Late Kusan period 3, Late Kusan or post Kusan Period. This chronology of 


26. 


The same type of stupa could also be observed at the Buddhist site of Kara-Tepe in Uzbekistan where the 
Core Stupa is located inside the main Stipa (See Kato 2007: 66, Fig. 6). 

*7 The construction of such kinds of stiipa can be confirmed in the late period Buddhist sites in Gandhara and 
from the representations in the rock carvings to be found in the Upper Indus Valley (see e.g. Nasim Khan 1998). 
*8- Tt is more probable that, in ancient Gandhara, stiipa was initially a small edifice which were later on 
enlarged by adding additional layers to it without damaging the original stipa as to be guessed from the 
descriptions of certain Buddhist canons where the text say that the existing stiipa could not be minimized but it 
could be enlarged and not damaged as the Buddhist structures and sculptures are regarded sacred and even 
though they are damaged they cannot be discarded but may be reburied. 
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the site could be established on the basis of, first, masonry of the structures the difference in 
which is sometimes clearly marked e.g. construction of the cells to the south and the stiipa 
marked on the map as Stipa | and the stiipa structure in shrine F. Secondly, the landscape of 
the site which indicates gradual expansion of BK III from the north-west towards the south 
and from south towards the south-east and to the north. Third, it is due to the form and 
material of sculptures such as stone and stucco recovered from the site. 

The rubble masonry of the cells/shrines to the south and Sttipa | (fig.3) may belong to the 
early phase of the site and could be dated to the Pre-Kusan or Early Kusan period. While the 
sttpas in shrines A-E, which shows diaper masonry, except the structures of the gateways, 
could be dated to the Early or Late Kusan period. In regards to the round stiipa in shrine F 
and the associated structures as well as the shrine to the north, they may be dated to the Early 
or late Kusan. The date for the latter phase is based on a large size stucco figure of a seated 
Buddha which was recovered from a cell to the north of the sttipa court. The round sttipa in 
shrine F is made of dressed stones with a thick layer of lime plaster and may belong to the 
last phase of the site. More over a crude form of relic casket in green schist was recovered 
from inside the stipa in shrine F (figs. 18, 19) which also indicates a late phase of 
construction at the site. It is important to mention that the only Wima Takto II coin”, which 
was found at the site, was recovered from underneath the seated Buddha figure installed in 
shrine located at the north side of the site (fig. 20). The other coin found at BK II was the 
coin of Vasu Deva I. As far as the date for square sttipas located in the stiipa court area is 
concerned they may belong to different periods. Regarding the date for sculptures from BK 
III they may be placed in the above three phases of the site. Regarding the date for our fig. 5, 
it was found fixed to the plinth of Stipa 1 most probably during the time of its construction 
and one of the possible dates for its construction would be 1-2" century AD. 

Regarding its style, it seems a local variety and might have nothing to do with the 
Mathura Kapardin Buddha though we found evidence at Shaikhan Dheri where a figure of 
Buddha in red sand stone is represented in the same style as the Kapardin Buddha (Dani1966, 
Pl. XVII, No. 4). The rigorous facial impression, the usnisa, the hair style, etc. of fig. 5 are 
very much different from the Mathura style but, the artist of this figure may be influenced by 
the local physiognomy of Swat and did not inspired by any foreign element. A.H. Dani has 
rightly mentioned that, “Any school of art has to be studied in its total circumstance within 
the areas and society where it develops. Its chronology has to be built on its own right. 
Foreign links can help in building the chronology if the imports or their copies can be proved 
and definitely dated” (Dani 1966: 39). 

Except the three sculptures (figs. 5, 7, 8) which show drapery mainly with narrow folds, 
the rest of the figures attached to Stipa 1 are mainly dressed with garments which are having 
broad folds. The overall physical features of the sculptures from BK II and their method of 
execution are not analogous to fig. 5. Therefore, fig.5 may not originally belonged to Stipa 1. 
What really also does not fit here is the place of the sculpture in the architectural landscape 
e.g. neither the size of the figure corroborate with the size of the rest of the sculptures 
attached to Stipa | nor it is in the same alignment as we do for the sculptures on other sides 
of the Stipa. The sculptures from Stiipa | are either square or horizontally rectangular while 
in the case of fig.5, it is vertically rectangular. It is also possible that this figure was a reused 


*. For Wima Takto I and Wima Takto II see Nasim Khan (2010a: 11-30) 
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sculpture at BK III or it was made for this particular sttipa by someone who did not care 
about a symmetry in the arrangement of the sculptures or about the space available for fig.5. 
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PLATE 10 


Fig.1: Location map of selected archaeological sites in Gandhara 


Fig. 2: View of the stupa court area at Butkara IIT 


PLATE 11 


Fig. 3: Plan of the site of Butkara III 


PLATE 12 


Fig. 5: Seated Buddha from Butkara II, Stupa 1 


Fig. 6: Butkara HI, Stupa 1 - location of fig. 7 
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Fig. 7: Seated Buddha figure from BK III, Stupa 1 
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PLATE 13 


Fig. 8: Seated Buddha in abhayamudra (Butkara HI, shrine E) 
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Fig. 10: Sculpture in the Museum for Indisch Kunst, Berlin (Taken from 
Rhi 2009). 


PLATE 14 


Fig. 11: Sculpture from But Kara I Fig. 12: Sculpture in a private collection 


Fig. 13: Butkara III. Shrines E, D, C from left to right 


PLATE 15 


Fig. 14: The Buddhist site of Marjani; view of a stupa inside a cell Fig. 15: Core stupa at Rani Gat Buddhist Site 


Fig. 16: Core stupa at Kunala Buddhist site at Taxila 
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PLATE 16 


Fig. 17: Core stupa at Kara Tepa, Termez, Southern Uzbekistan Fig. 18: Shrine F, Butkara III 
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Fig. 19: Relic casket from shrine F, Butkara III Fig. 20: Shrine with stucco figure of seated Buddha in dhyanamudra 


